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BOY WHO 



A “HOT AIR " balloon yvas 
due to take off from a 
spot near San . Francisco 
recently. A bunch of boys had 
volunteered to hold the moor¬ 
ing rope to steady, the 50-foot- 
high balloon as it began its 
ascent. 

The pilot gave the signal 
“Let Go” and all the boys 
obeyed it—all except Danny 
Nowell, who had wound the 
rope round his wrist to get a 
better grip. He felt himself 
being pulled upwards and, 
before he realised it, he was too 
high above the ground to let 
go. So he hung on. 

Those on the ground watched, 
horror- 
struck, as the 
balloon 
rapidly rose 
hundreds 
of feet into 
the sky. 

Danny yelled 
to the pilot 
who, how¬ 
ever, did not 
hear until he 
had removed 
the ear-pads he wore to deaden 
the noise of the hot-air fans. 

Then he heard a shout: 
“Please help me!” 

For the .first time he saw 
Danny. “Hold on ” he shouted 
back, "don’t look down! Look 
at me!” 

The balloon was now at 
3,000 feet but, cutting the heat, 
the pilot soon brought it down. 

Danny was unharmed—apart 
from a very sore wrist. 

See also pages 6 and 7 


ST'S CUFF I 

Yes—next week In CN 
there will be a big pic* 
ture and the latest 
news of Cliff Richard, 
star of song and screen. 
ORDER YOUR CN NOW ! 



Danny Nowell 




© Fleetway Publications Ltd., 1964 
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NOW 

NAMEPLATE WITH A STORY 




Many of the nameplates from 
the locomotives which have 
reached the “end of the line” are 
being passed on to interested 
bodies—schools, football clubs, 
regiments, and so on. 

One nameplate, which has been 


SAND-DUNES 
NATURE RESERVE 

One of the biggest sand-dune 
systems in Great Britain has 
become a nature reserve. The 
area is known as Braunton 
Burrows, which extends from the 
estuary of the Rivers Taw and 
Torridge for three-and-a-half miles 
to Saunton Down. 

Rich in plant and animal life, 
this region of North Devon has, 
long been used by the Services as 
a training ground. Some of it will 
still be available for the-Services 
when required, but 560 acres of 
the dunes will be entirely given 
over to the conservation of nature. 


given , to St. Lawrence College at 
Ramsgate, Kent, has quite a story 
to tell. 

In 1941 the “Schools” class 
locomotive, St. Lawrence, was 
hauling a train when it received a 
direct hit from a bomb. Back in 
service after repairs, the engine 
suffered no further damage—and 
its “finest hour” came in 1946, 
when it ran from Victoria to 
Ramsgate carrying the boys of St. 
Lawrence College back from their 
wartime evacuation. 

BRAVE BOY SCOUT 


CAMPANOLOGY 
IN DANGER 

Only , 5,000 '‘ of England’s 
churches have towers capable of 
carrying a ring of bells. 

This is worrying the Central 
Council of Bell Ringers, which , is 
concerned about the future of its 
40,000 members. It-is feared that 
campanology, the art of bell-ring¬ 
ing, may die out. 

Years ago a church tower was 
a massive structure designed to 
hold bells; today, to keep down 
construction costs, many churches 
are built without towers. But, the 
Bell Ringers’ Council points out, 
in a circular to all churches, 
massive towers of stone are not 
vital for good bell ringing. A 
simple framework of steel or 
reinforced concrete will carry a 
ring of bells if they are hung 
- properly. 



“ We were all aware of his wonderfully 
unselfish behaviour.” So reads a tribute paid 
to a brave Boy Scout who risked his life saving 
others. 

It was while he was a passenger aboard the 
fire-stricken Greek liner Lakonia, last Decem¬ 
ber, that 17-year-old Julian Miller of Brighton 
went to the aid of fellow-survivors. 

Now, in recognition of his gallantry, he has 
Julian Miller been awarded the Boy Scouts’ Gilt Cross. 


NO JONESES! 

The headmaster of a primary 
school near Beaumaris, on the 
Isle of Anglesey, is claiming a 
record—of having 41 pupils but 
not a single Jones! 


Tfte Children's Newsfiofrer, May, >V64 

Xt seems to me. 


• e 


| HAD a very bright and breezy visitor the other day— 
12-year-old Susan Lockyer of Horseli, Woking, Surrey 
(there she is in my picture this week). 

Susan is a niece 
of one of my col¬ 
leagues at Ffeet- 
way House, and a 
keen reader of CN. 
i talked to her 
about the paper, 
and her views on 
it were most in¬ 
teresting. And 
useful, too ! I 
am always keen 
to find out what 
readers like or 
dislike about 
our contents. 

Not all of you 
can come to see 
me, but ^you can 
write. Why don't 
you do so, if there 
is anything in the 
present issue of 
CN which you 
have strong feel¬ 
ings about ? I’d be glad to 
hear from you. 

Incidentally, when Susan 
came into our office, I had 
a large photograph of The 
Rolling Stones on my desk, 
and was wonderi ng whether 
or not to put it in the 



Susan Lockyer chose our Pop Spot picture 
this week 


paper this week. I asked my 
visitor what she thought — 
and you'11 see her answer if 
you turn to page 5. 


Ikt Editor 


* 



• LONDON : Annual Founder’s Day 
Parade at the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, 
where there will be a march-past of 
the Chelsea Pensioners, 30th May 


• BELFAST 
23rd May 

• ISLE OF SKYE : Skye 
Portree, 22nd-29th May 


Crossword Puzzle 



Generous. 14 Central. 16 Playhouse. 
20 Planet nearest the Earth. 21 Poor. 


ACROSS: 1 Asterisks. 
4 Great Italian as¬ 
tronomer. S Declare 
guilty. 9 To long. 
10 Overshadow. 11 
Male singer. 12 Strait 
separating the Isle of 
Wight from the main¬ 
land. 15 Weasel-like 
animal used for hunt¬ 
ing rabbits. . 18 Of 
equal length, height, 
and width. 19 Move 
forward. - 22 Boat 
for carrying goods. 
23 Merciful. 24 Hyper¬ 
sensitivity. 25 Mode. 
DOWN: I Achieve¬ 
ment. 2To make void. 
3 Sheer. 4 Sacred river 
of India. S' Baby’s 
outfit. 6 Beginner. 
7 Possessor. 13 
17 Defective. 18 Poisonous snake. 

Answer on page 12 


“ Just my luck to be wrecked 
with the skipper!” 



" Who are you shouting at ? 
I happen to be one of the Royal 
Gardeners! ” 



‘ The vet ? H e’ll be out In a minute.” 


*+++*****Tk**************+**************+************************+*** 
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KNOW ITOTm NEWS 

NEW NAME ON THE MAP 


A NOTHER African name for us to remember: Tanzan. It 
is the name of a new state linking two young republics. 


One is TANGANYIKA, a 
former German colony which 
Britain took over under a United 
Nations mandate and prepared for 
self-rule. The ten million people 
of Tanganyika became inde¬ 
pendent in 1961. 

The other republic is the group 
of islands called ZANZIBAR, 
close to the African coast. 

Africans form the majority in 
both countries, though both have 
Arab and Asian minorities. 


300,000 people, became . inde¬ 
pendent last December under its 
hereditary ruler, the Arab sultan. 
But, about a month later, the 

r~ -—-By Our- 

Special Correspondent 


sultan was deposed and fled to 
exile in Britain. Sheikh Karume 
replaced him as President. 

The Africans never forgot that 
their forebears were sold into 


slavery by the Arabs, who owned 
most of Zanzibar. They may not 
remember that when Britain came 
on the scene last century, she 
ended the slave trade. 

Last January’s coup was carried 
out through picturesque characters 
like the self-styled “field marshal ” 
John Okello. He has since been 
expelled. 

Apparently the revolutionaries 
were waiting only for Britain to 
go before they turned out the 
sultan. Some of the ringleaders 
were trained in Cuba, which the 
USA considers a pupil of Russia. 


Now a 23-man 
Cabinet, drawn from 
Ministers of both 
republics, is running 
Tanzan under the 
leadership of Presi¬ 
dent Julius Nyerere. 
He is 43, and he 
was the first Tangan¬ 
yikan to attend a 
British university 
(Edinburgh). 

For his deputy he 
chose Sheikh Abeid 
Karume. who origin¬ 
ally came from the 
Congo, roamed the 
world as a sailor, and 
has since become a 
wealthy landowner in 
Zanzibar. 

The coral-island 
kingdom, or Sultanate, 
of Zanzibar, and its 



Map of Tanganyika and Zanzibar, with some 
of their neighbours 


Mutiny! 

The Zanzibar take-over was 
followed by a mutiny among 
African troops in Tanganyika. 
This was put down with the help 
of Britain. 

From these facts people wonder 
whether Tanzan will be pro- 
Communist. But President Nyerere, 
who runs the new union from his 
capital of Dar-es-Salaam, wants 
Tanzan in the Commonwealth and 
the United Nations. 

The great need for Tanzan now 
is for it to settle down and build 
up its trade and prosperity on the 
basis of a policy of neutralism as 
between East and West. This is 
what President Nyerere wants, too. 

As he was trained in Britain, 
this country is naturally anxious 
to see Tanzan succeed—and bring 
stability and peace to the region. 



AGREEING 
WITH TINA 

Dear Sir,—I absolutely agree 
with Tina Levine’s letter (issue 
dated 25th April). 

I believe that if the last genera¬ 
tion had understood each other’s 
race and religion, the recent riots 
in the southern States of the USA 
would not have occurred, and the 
Jews would not be at enmity with 
the Arabs. 

I sincerely hope that this terrible 
misunderstanding will die out in 
the very near future. 

Carol Silverman, Fulwood, 
Preston. 




WONDERFUL OFFER 

BRAND NEW 

TENTS 

44 7 9 p. & p. 2/9 

Genuinely worth 60/- 
6 ft. X 4 ft. X 3i ft., 12 in. walls 

Strong, water-repellent, pale green 
cloth; includes ropes, pegs and folding 
poles. Packs into bag measuring 
18 in. X 6 in. X 6 in. Weight 4^ lb. 
Ideal for Hikers. Cyclists, 
or Garden use. 

Cash, cheque or P.O. with order, 
satisfaction or money refunded. 

MAGILTOWN TRADING CO., LTD. 
(DEPT. CN4) 

20/24 MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
MET 7010 Closed on Saturdays. 



Dear Sir,—1 have been reading 
CN for six years non and have 
learnt quite a lot from it. 

I think the best page is the 
stamp page because I am a keen 
stamp collector, 

I also collect coins. My oldest 
British coins are: George III 
penny, 1806; William IY penny, 
1837; William IV farthing, 1837; 
George IV shilling, 1827; Victoria 
4d. piece (holed), 1846. 

Has anybody any older coins 
than these? 

Ian R. Salmon (12), Sevenoaks, 
Kent. 

SHELLS, PLEASE! 

Dear Sir,—My pen-friend in 
New Zealand has sent me some 
beautiful shells from her country. 
I would like to send her some 
British ones, but so far haven’t 
found any very interesting or 
pretty ones. 

If any readers would please help 
me in my quest, I would willingly 
send them some stamps—if they 
are interested in philately. 

Michael Salmen, 28 Windsor 
Road, Worcester Park, Surrey. 


MORE 

ARCHAEOLOGY 

Dear Sir,—I entirely agree that 
there should be more about 
archaeology in C N (issue dated 
18th April), as I am becoming a 
member of a local archaeology 
society. 

Apart from that I am also 
interested in brass rubbings. Is 
anyone else? 

Jennifer Rhys (15). Somerton. 
Somerset. 

SPARE CARDS? 

Dear Sir,—My hobby is collect¬ 
ing postcards of the world. 

1 wonder if any readers of CN 
have any postcards they could 
spare me? 

Barbara Fudge (13), Vine Stores, 
Vine Street. Great Bardfield, near 
Braintree, Essex. 

SCRAPBOOK 

Dear Sir,—I would like to say 
how much I (and my parents) 
enjoy the cartoons in C N. 

We look forward to seeing them 
each week and I have now started 
sticking them in a scrapbook. 

Thea Fox (12), California, 
Falkirk, Stirlingshire. 
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SHEEP DOGS ON TRIAL 

T\N Saturday and Whit Monday the annual Daily Express 
^ Sheep Dog Trials will take place in Hyde Park, London. 

Trials are divided 
various classes 
generally speak- 
dog has to 
ather a number of 
sheep and drive 
them along a set 
course through 
several pairs of 
gales (see diagram). 
Two she<;p have to 
be separated from 
the rest and held in 
a ring 25 yards in 
Then the 
bring 
to a 
finally 
be 
to the 
Ring, 
animal 
separated 
remainder. 
I y a very 

Diagram showing a typical course at Sheep S j,jn c( j handler 
Dog Trials , - , 

working in parlner- 

ship with a highly-trained dog can hope to compete in these 
Trials. 

Besides the London event, there will be Trials this year at 
Girvan, Ayrshire, 17th and 18th July; Aberystwyth, 29th and 30th 
July; Crebilly, N. Ireland, 12th August; Alnwick, Northumber¬ 
land, 21st and 22nd August; Drymen, Glasgow, 17th to 19th 
September. 

Many different strains of sheep dog have been bred, but the 
Border Collie is now used almost exclusively, because of its 
great intelligence and obedience to commands. > 




THE OLDEST ROAD 




IN ENGLAND . . . 


... is probably the Ridgeway, a broad, grassy prehistoric 
track along the top of the Berkshire and Wiltshire Downs. 
Every year in May, a group of youth hostellers set off on a 
Marathon walk along the Ridgeway, aiming to cover the 40 miles 
between Marlborough and Streatley youth hostels in one day. 

But not all hostels are so far apart and there is no need to 
be a really tough outdoor type to join the Y.H. A. If you enjoy 
walking or cycling moderate distances at weekends or during 
school holidays, you can get farther away from home and explore 
more exciting places by sleeping and eating at youth hostels. 

If you’re under 12, perhaps your parents or an older brother 
or sister will take you hostelling. If you’ve passed your 12th 
birthday, you can go on your own or with friends. 

Get on the road to adventure NOW, by sending for free 
illustrated folder with map showing the positions of 270 hostels 
in England and Wales. 


f 


To Youth Hostels Association, 1 

Trevelyan House, St. Albans, Herts. | 

Please send me free brochure giving details of Y.H.A. | 

1 

NAME..... 


ADDRESS 
CN6413 ... 


J 
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THIS WIDE WORLD 


OPERATION RHINO 


NOT SUCH 
BLACK SHEEP! 

• The Australian Wool Board 
says the prorerbial black 
sheep is not to be despised. 
Last season 4,000 bales of 
wool were produced from 
black sheep. 

Fine qualify black merino 
wool is used to make clerical 
habits and high quality felt 
bats. 


BRITISH LOCO IN 
USA MUSEUM 

A famous locomotive of the 
former London and North 
Eastern Railway now has an 
honoured place in the American 
National Railroad Museum in 
Wisconsin. It is the Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, which was sent to 
America as a token of long-stand¬ 
ing friendship between the railway- 
men of Britain and the United 
States. 

This locomotive belongs to the 
same class as Mallard, which in 
1938 set up a world speed record 
for steam traction of .126 miles 
per hour. With the passing of the 
.Steam Age everywhere, Mallard's 
record may lasj for all time. 



No, this isn’t a model. 
It is a real white rhino¬ 
ceros, one that has been 
immobilised by a drug- 
loaded dart. The object 
of the exercise, known 
as Operation Rhino, is to 
transfer these rare beasts 
from their Zululand 
home in South Africa to 
areas where they have 
become extinct. 


CLUTCH 
TROUBLE? I 

About to sail from the ■ 
french port of Marseilles', i 
the crew hauled in the ship’s j 
anchor—with a rusty car : 
rooked on ItS ■ ■ • 

ESKIMOS FOR 
THE AIRSTRIPS 

Ten teenage Eskimos are attend¬ 
ing Canada's School of Military 
Engineering. They are learning to 
be mechanics, and to drive lorries 
and bulldozers. In due course 
they will go to northern Canada, 
where they will be mainly engaged 
in keeping airfields clear of'snow. 

Before they left their Arctic 
homes, the Eskimo students had 
never, seen traffic, paved roads, or 
grass. 

THE MONSTER OF THE LAKE 


It seems that Scotland’s Loch 
Ness is not alone in having a 
monster in its waters, Lake 
Storsjbn, in central Sweden, also 
has its equally shy creatures of the 
depths. 

Many are the tales ' of terror 
related by-local folk who fled at 
the sight of the strange “thing'’ 
emerging, always when dusk began 
to cover the lake. But no-one who 


has deliberately set out 1 to spot 
the creature has seen it. By some 
mysterious means it seems to 
know when there are “interested 
parties ” .by the lakeside. A wide 
variety of traps have also been 
laid to ensnare the monster, ad 
without success. These ■ traps 
now form an interesting collection 
in the museum at Ostersund, 
which stands on Lake Storsjon. 


BRIEFLY 


■ ■ 



Celtic Treasure 

A bronze Celtic brooch of about 
the year 213, and pieces of a 
bangle , have been unearthed on the 
site of a Roman-British settlement 
at West Hartlepool. 

A Scottish Wildlife Trust has 
been, formed, with the object of 
protecting wild creatures dn dan¬ 
ger of extinction. . 

Rose Trial 

The British National Rose 
Society is to establish a trial 
ground for roses in Saughton Park , 
Edinburgh. It trill be the first in 
Scotland. 

YMCA International Friend¬ 
ship Camps for boys between the 
ages of 15 and 19 are to. be held 
in August in Britain, France, 
Germany, Italy and Sweden. 

The ancient Norwegian city of 
Bergen opens its 12th annual 
Festival of Music, Art, and Drama 
on Thursday of next week (22nd 
May). Some events will be held 
at the home of the great composer 
Edvard Grieg ( 1843 - 1907 ). 

Pool for Poona 

Girl Guides in Australia are 
trying to raise about £ 12,000 for 
a swimming pool to be built at a 
new Asian Girl Guides’ Centre 
at Poona, India. 


ADVERTISEMENT 
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Hoping they’re here to stay—> 
Not Fade Away—are the five 
ROLLING STONES. 


F 


^jiiiiiiiiiimiimiiSISTERSmiinimiinimiUf 


'J'HIS 


PAPER PARTNERS 


traditional wedding photograph was taken in 
Tokyo. As the bridegroom, Keikichi Watanabe, is a 

professional photo¬ 
grapher, it's /inly 
natural that he should 
take great care in 
arranging the train of 
his bride’s beautiful 
dress. But, it’s not 
only professionalism 
that prompts such 
care; the fact is that 
Eiko’s gown is made 
of paper ! So, too, 
is Keikichi’s suit! 

Their wedding out¬ 
fits were specially 
made for them by a 
Japanese dress 
designer at a cost of 
10,000 yen (about £9). 

Eiko also had a 
paper-made cocktail 
dress - and kimono 
among her trousseau. 


CROSS-COUNTRY 

CHAMPION 

Rita Haines, a i 5-year-old 
London schoolgirl, has a 
remarkable cross-country record— 
she won every race last season! 

A few weeks ago she added 
the British Girls Cross-Country 
title to those she already holds— 
South London Schools; Southern 
Inter-Counties Junior; and London 
Schools. The latter race was over 
a course of only one-and-a-half 
miles, yet Rita won by 400 yards! 
Little wonder that she has been 
awarded the Greater London 
League Junior Trophy for her out¬ 
standing efforts. 


This bride and groom 
are dressed in paper 

SHE’S AN UMPIRE—AT 10! 

Rernadette McGrorty of table tennis Umpire for the county 
William Street, Sittingbourne, of Kent! Proudly she wears a 
Kent, is a girl who has learnt to county Umpire badge on her 
keep her eye on the ball—a table blouse, for which she passed stiff 
tennis ball. Although only ten exams including umpiring the 
years old, Bernadette is already Kent Junior championship finals. 


= “For weeks I've been telling = 
3 you not to get anything for = 
= my birthday and still you = 
3 forget it 1” 

^iiliiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiitiiiinl 

BANDSWOMAN 

JEAN 

'J'he only girl' in the Birkenhead 
Transport Silver Prize Band 
is 17-year-old Jean Crick, their 
horn player. Her band interest 
is shared by her father, who plays 
in another band. He also plays 
the drums when he and Jean team 
up in a group he has formed for 
social engagements. 

ARTISTIC 

ANNABEL 

Annabel Williams, 16, of 
Belvedere School, Liverpool, 
has painted a 6 ft. x 14 ft. seascape 
in oils for a nearby Rest Home. 
It was her biggest work to date. 


Rita is out on her own 


IVE tough, tousle-headod 
music-makers in the 
TopTen areTHE ROLLING 
STONES. The Stones—Mike 
Jagger, Keith Richard, Brian 
Jones, Bill Wyman, and 
Charlie Watts—are a Lon¬ 
don group with something 
of the Mersey Sound. And 
the word is sound not beat, 
for these are Rhythm and 
Blues boys. 

The Rolling Stones have 
played in clubs, including 
the famous Liverpool 
Cavern. And they 
pioneered that odd dance,* 
The Nod. 

Since the Beatles* appeal 
is now aimed at all age 
groups, The Stones are 
recognised as the “ Voice of 
the Teens.** But these 
Roiling Stones do not intend 
to gather moss. Already 
they’re looking ahead to the 
time when they too will 
need to capture a wider 
age group in order to stay 
the course. 

They admit their present 
scruffy image (which their 
agent prefers to call 
“ aggressive ”) could then 
prove to he something of a 
drawback. But until then 
these old-fashioned-looking 
beatniks are likely to con¬ 
tinue to give their fans the 
kind of chart-hitting records 
they ‘ reckon.’ 
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HOW WE RUN 
OUR COUNTRY 


FORMING A GOVERNMENT 


A S soon as the Queen chooses a Prime Minister, she 
™ commands him to form a Government. This means 
that he has to choose his Ministers, and he in fact chooses 
the most outstanding members of his own political party. 


Altogether there are about a 
hundred appointments to be 
made, although some of them (for 
example, certain offices in the 
Royal Household) are not con¬ 
nected with the workings of 
Parliament. 

Some, however, concern the 


appointment of very important 
persons such as the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, the Minister of 
Education, the Minister of Health, 
the Minister of Labour, and so on. 

The Prime Minister chooses his 
Ministers himself—there is no 
need for him to talk it over with 


anybody. Once he has decided 
which of his supporters shall be 
Ministers, in charge of the various 
Departments of State, he submits 
his list to the Queen for her 
approval. On taking office, the 
Ministers receive their seal of 
office from the Queen. 

The job of forming a Govern¬ 
ment is not an easy one. The 
Prime Minister must not only 
choose the best man for the job 
but he must make sure that he 
chooses his Ministers so that all 
sections of the party are 
represented in the Government. 
He must also make sure that they 
can all work together as a team. 

All-Party Government 

Sometimes there is a national 
crisis, such as a war. In such times 
it would be silly not to form a 
Government from the very best 
men in all political parties. 
Such a Government is known 
as a Coalition Government. 
This normally involves a “truce” 
in party politics, and • ministerial 
posts are held by members of all 
political parties. The last time 
there was a Coalition Government 
in this country was in the 1939- 
1945 war, when Ministers came 
from the Conservative, Labour, 
and Liberal Parties. 


Next 

THE 

Week: 

OPPOSITION 



TAKES A LOOK 
AT NATURES 




MAKE ROOM FOR THE CUCKOO 


'T'HE species of cuckoo which 
1 visits England is regarded 
as a herald of spring. Cuckoos 
arrive roughly between the 
first and second weeks in 
April—very rarely any earlier. 
- I often hear people referring to 
this bird as being “cruel,” and 
this annoys me. No wild animal 
is cruel even when it appears to 
be. 

The cuckoo is given this bad 
reputation because, when a 
cuckoo's egg hatches, the infant 
bird ejects the eggs of the 


-by- 

Maxwell Knight 


intruder has an instinct to wriggle 
and push towards the rim of the 
nest, and in due course out go the 
eggs or other young. 

This is interesting enough, but 
the reason for it is equally 
interesting. A baby cuckoo grows 
very quickly and in order to 
accommodate itself in comfort it 
must have the nest to itself. As 


foster-parents from the nest. 
Occasionally it ejects the newly- 
hatched young, should they have 
already emerged from their eggs. 

How does the baby cuckoo 
manage to do this—and why? 

Shortly after the cuckoo hatches, 
it develops what in human terms 
we may call an uncontrollable 
itch. This causes it to be irritated 
by the presence of any other 
object in the nest—eggs or 
nestlings. The ugly but powerful- 


for feeding, no pair of foster- 
parents could possibly collect 
enough grubs and other insects 
for a young cuckoo and their 
own brood, ever/ if there were 
room for all. 

I am frequently asked if the 
fosterers do not miss' or worry 
about their own eggs or young. 
The answer is no. All that 
concerns them is the 
urge to fill that ever- 
open orange-coloured 
mouth with food. 
Nothing outside the 
nest or underneath it 
has any meaning for 
them at all, and they 
tend their weird and 
huge charge as faith¬ 
fully as they would 
have looked after 
their own nestlings. 

By the way, not all 
species of - cuckoos 
behave in this way. 
Some lay eggs in their 
own nests and hatch 
them out as other 
birds do. Why is this? 
I don’t think anyone 
A young cuckoo being fed by a foster-parent really knows. 


Tfrc Chitdrerfi Newsfic frer. 
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HOW 

THE 

HOT-AIR 

BALLOON 

WORKS 


,Thc balloon works or 
air rises. To start 
inflated with heated 
(above) ; then, for tl 
flight, the temperat 
balloon is regulated 
“Calor gas”)from but 
below shows a hot- 
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HE first balloon to get off the ground was 
constructed by the Montgolfier brothers, 
Lyons. It was made of linen, 70 feet 
ind, and was raised by hot air from a 
izier. It rose about 7,000 feet, amid 
d excitement, on 5th June, 1783. 
n the 19th century the balloon developed, 
f was now filled with coal gas or hy- 
>gen. A sensational flight was attempted 
1897 by a Swedish balloonist, Andree, who 
ad to float across the North Pole. His 
dy and diaries were found in 1930, 

•rom 1906 onward ballooning was encour- 
id by the annual race for the Gordon 
nnett Cup, offered by a famous New York 
wspaper owner. 

'lore recently, in December, 1958, a 
'loon, The Small World, tried to cross the 
lantic from the Canary Islands to 
rbados. Driven down on to the sea, the 
;w of four finished the 3,000-mile trip in 
; gondola, which was designed as a sailing 
at—a practical version of the 18th-century 
:a seen on the far right. 

Left: Start of Andree’s ill-fated attempt 
Right : Montgolfier balloon’s first flight 





i the principle that hot 
with, the envelope is 
air from a compressor 
he take-off and actual 
ure of the air in the 
by propane gas (like 
■ners(left). The picture 
air balloon taking off 


•••••••••••••••••a 



Above: The famous transatlantic balloon, The Small World, 
with its boat-like gondola 

Right : The start of a “ Gordon Bennett ” balloon race, 1925 



The amazing contraption above was designed in 1783 with more faith 
than knowledge. The lettered parts were as Mows : (a) “ An umbrella 
to afford an easy descent should the balloon burst” ; (b) mainsail ; 
(c) foresail ; (d) “ sail ruddeV, intended to govern and direct the 
machine” ; (e) “grappling irons to catch hold of the Earth and bring 
down the balloon ” ; (f) a tube communicating with the inside of the 
balloon ; (g) a rope “ mast.” This inventor’s nightmare was never 
actually built, which was perhaps just as well, since it certainly wouldn’t 

have flown l 
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YOU AND YOUR CAMER A 

TIPS FOR SNAPPIER SNAPS 


I HAVE tried to give all you young photographers some 
helpful advice on your hobby over the past months. In 
this, the last of the series for the schoolboy and schoolgirl 
photographer, I will give you a list of simple hints and tips 
for “snappier snaps,”, and hope that you will put them into 
practice during the coming months. 


Never insert a new film in 
bright sunlight. If you do, 
you may easily cause fogging, 
which will appear as white 
blotches down the sides of 
your black-and-white prints, or 
orange patches on your colour 
transparencies. 

When loading your film, make 
sure the sides of the take-up 
spool are holding the film 
without buckling it.. If yours 


4. At the seaside, keep your 
camera well away from sand 
and water. Never put it on 
the beach without first wrap¬ 
ping it up in a plastic bag. If 
the smallest grain of sand 
should get into the working 
mechanism, it may put a full 
stop to your holiday photo¬ 
graphy. 

5. Don’t attempt to photograph 
fast-moving subjects such as 



' the viewfinder and squeezing 
the shutter button as you do 
so. 

6. Make sure all your camera’s 
controls are correctly set 
before you squeeze the trigger. 
Remember the code word 
“F-A-S-T-E-N.” The letters 
stand for Focus, Aperture, 
Shutter speed. Tensioning 
(cocking the shutter lever), 
Exposure, and Next picture. 
If you remember them in that 
order, you will never go 
wrong. ‘ 

7. Don’t use a “ fast ” (highly 
sensitive) film for summer 
photography, especially at the 
seaside. There the light will 
be magnified by reflections 
from the sea and sand, and 
you will run the risk of over¬ 
exposure which will give you 
“soot and whitewash” prints 
which have no proper gradua¬ 
tions of tones. Use instead a 


Specially written for CN by 
an expert on photography 


This month’s winning picture comes from N. W. Kieffer, Brook 
Cottage, Stanton Drew, near Bristol. Comment: Animals at the 
zoo. make wonderful “ natural ” subjects for the photographer. 

Here is a study of some playful polar bears at Bristol Zoo 


is a 35 mm. camera and has 
cassette loading, see that the 
sprockets engage cleanly in the 
slots running along the sides 
of the film. 

3. Always depress the 'shutter 
release button smoothly. You 
certainly will not make the 
shutter speed increase by 
jerking it down quickly; all 
you will do is to induce 
camera shake—and, as you 
know, that leads to blurred 
pictures. 


tennis-players, beach games, 
athletes, etc., if you have a 
simple camera with a single 
shutter speed. Their move¬ 
ments will be too fast for the 
1 /35th of a second or so that 
your shutter blades remain 
open. You can, however, 
photograph steadily moving 
objects such as cars and 
motor-cyclists if you “pah” 
them—that is, follow them 
round with the camera, keep¬ 
ing the image in the centre of 


slower, finer-grained film. 
Your photographic dealer will 
advise you. 

8. Think before you shoot. Are 
you making the most of your 
subject? A change of view¬ 
point by only a few feet can 
make all the difference to the 
composition of your pictures. 
So don’t be a random snapper. 
Think first, shoot later. 

9. Remember that landscapes 
will look more interesting if 
they have depth. Try to 
include some foreground 

( interest so that the eye is led 

into the picture, and the “flat¬ 
ness ” is relieved. 

10. Don’t be afraid of coming in 
close. Often a close-up 
picture will have much more 
impact than one taken several 
yards away. 

Now all that remains for me 
is to wish you every success with 
your hobby, whether you favour 
black-and-white pictures, colour 
shots, or movie-making. Keep 
shooting—you’ll find your pictures 
will improve all the time! 



'T'HE opening moves in a game of chess are most important. 

If you do not successfully master the initial skirmishes, 
it is unlikely that you will succeed later in the game. 


From time to time C N Chess 
Club will examine an opening and 
discuss its merits. This week let 
us look at the RUY LOPEZ. 

This opening was mentioned 
as long ago as 1490 and has been 
in constant use ever since. The ■ 
main idea of the opening is to 
attack the King’s pawn. There is 
a severe struggle for the centre 
and the balance between attack 
and deforce is delicate. White 
manages to preserve his initiative 
until well into the middle game, 
and this causes Black to be 
extremely cautious. 


Here is a game which will 
illustrate the theory of the 
opening. 

1. P—K4 P—K4 

2. N—KB3 N—QB3 

3. B—N5 

These are • the three moves 
which characterise this opening. 
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3. 

P—QR3 

4. B—R4 

N—B3 

5. 0—0 

P—Q3 

6. P—Q4 

P—QN4 

7. PxP 

KNx P 

8. Q-Q5 

B—N2 

9. B—N3 



White now threatens to check¬ 
mate Black. 

9. NxKP 

10. QxB N—B4 

The diagram shows how White 
wins. 

11. N xN NxQ 

12. B x P eh K—K2 

13. B—N5 mate 

T. MARSDEN J 



THE APPETIZER 
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Tftt ChffdrcrTs Newspaper, 16th May, 1964 

On the death of his great friend Patroclus, Achilles decided to put aside his quarrel with 
Agamemnon and fight again. Friends once more, Agamemnon now returned the lovely 
slave girl, Briseis (the cause of their quarrel ) together with many gifts. In new armour, 
made by the God Vulcan, Achilles was ready to lead the Greeks into battle. 


I. Meanwhile, on Mount Olympus, 
the Mighty Jove called the Gods 
around him. " The battle promises 
to be fierce,” he told them. 
“ Since the fate of either side is a 
matter very near to my heart, I 
shall be impartial and remain here 
on Olympus.” He added : “ But 
you are free to go down on to the 
battlefield and help whichever side 
you choose.” From their vantage 
point the Gods looked down and 
saw that the battle had already 
begun. For a brief spell they 
watched in silence, before winging 
to Earth to join in the fury of the 
mortal combat. 


Part 21 
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STAMP COLLECTORS 

Join our Treasure Trail! 

Receive each month one of our parcels containing many 
thousands of mixed “ off-paper ” stamps. Yost may keep any 
you require at Id. EACH (or 15 for 1/- for larger purchases). 
MANY HIGHLY CATALOGUED STAMPS—INCLUDING 
PENNY BLACKS—HAVE BEEN FOUND IN THESE 
BOXES 

Write TODAY for full details and trial box (applicants under 21 
parents’ consent please) to :— 

THE FAIRLEE STAMP CLUB (CN) 

FAIR LEE, CLIFTON, BRISTOL 



Send just 6d. stamp to 
cover post and packing 
and get FREE, a high 
definition black and white 
film to load your camera. 

You get a FREE reload every time your film 
is developed — P.C. size prints toot You 
pay ONLY for developing and printing the 
Grattspool way. QUALITY GUARANTEED. 
Hundreds of thousands of satisfied customers. 
State film size, 120, 620, or 127 and send 
6d. stamp with your name and address to: 
BRITAIN'S LARGEST PHOTO FfNfSHERS 


GS RAT I SPOOL 

Developing Costs are S 
Top Quality Guaranteed •’ 


Hundreds of thousands of 
Gratlspool '‘fans'’. 

"Now better than ei :nr, 
although, you have served 
me well for 20 years ... 
delighted'’ writes E. O. M., Swansea. 
POSTCARD PRINTS (or KING SIZE from 
square negatives) at no more than your 
usual cost. Send other makes of film too, 
with 6/- (S exposures): 8/- (12 exposures); 
or 10/- (16 exposures); No charge for 
failures. You will get a FREE PANCHRO¬ 
MATIC FILM with your results. QUALITY 
GUARANTEED. Write to: 


GRATIS POOL LTD 1 

1 GRATIS POOL LTD 

DEPT. GP62/29. GLASGOW. C.1 

DEPT. GP62/29, GLASGOW, C.l 


10 TRIANGULARS 
10 ROCKET STAMPS 
10 OLYMPIC STAMPS 
10 EMPIRE COMMEMORATIVES 
10 OTHER LARGE PICTORIALS 

This wonderful gift of 50 stamps will 
be sent entirely free to anyone asking 
to see our superb Approvals and 
enclosing 4^d. stamp. 

(But please tell your parents first.) 

GH1LTERN STAMPS 

31 First Avenue, Amersham, Bucks. 


ASK 


YOUR PARENTS 


IF 


you can send today for your 

FREE First Day Shakespeare Cover. 
Just ask for our Stamp Approvals. 

200 BRIGHTON ROAD, 
LANCING, SUSSEX 


YOUNG, 


GREAT BRITAIN 

2/6, S/- & 10/- (cat. 6/3) FREE 

This packet of stamps is given absolutely 
FREE to all genuine applicants for my 
superior used British Colonial Approvals 
enclosing 4id. in stamps for postage and 
parents' permission. Overseas Applications 
Invited. 

11 I ABPUCD 1 2 Litchfield Way, 

Ut La nnuilLn Broxbourne, Herts. 


You like adventure P Try this ! 


SCHOOLGIRLS 

PICTURE LIBRARY . 

: mr 

4.MOPAJWS 



A th r i 11 i ng s to ry about 
a jungle girl called 
. Zanna. Brought up 
in the depths of the 
forest, Zanna is 
friends with all wild 
animals — but this 
friendship is tested in 
a dramatic way when 
Zanna finds a mys¬ 
terious lost city. 


I’IS Look for 
e T JVo. 

SCHOOLGIRLS 5£! 

PICTURE LIBRARY p*.V 

.1 Iso out now in the same series :— 

No. 260 “THE EVACUEES” 

No. 262 “CASE OF THE RUNAWAY DUKE” 
No. 263 “SCHOOL ON THE LAKE” 


WORLD OF STAMPS 


PEACE AND SPACE RESEARCH 


A SPECIAL stamp to help 
the cause o£ world peace 
has been issued in Canada. Its 

design consists of the Latin words 
Pacem in Terris, “Peace on 
Earth,” with the globe in the 
background. 

The lettering is in blue and 
gold, and the globe is white and 
blue against a background of 
darker blue. This is the first of 
several multi-coloured stamps to 
be issued this year by the 
Canadian Post Office. 




'J’hree new Australian stamps 
feature wild birds in their 
natural colours. On the 2s. 5d. 
value is the blue wren, perched 
on a spray of fern. This stamp 
is intended for airmail letters. 

The other two birds shown on 
the new stamps are the black- 
backed magpie (9d. value) and the 
red and grey galah (Is. 6d. value). 


by C. W. Hill 


A RGEntina is one of the many 
countries which are issuing 
special stamps in honour of the 
late President John F. Kennedy of 
the United States. The Argentinian 
stamp, blue and red in colour, is 
pictured at the top of the next 
column. 

(Collectors of space stamps will 
be pleased with a new series 
from Surinam, the former Dutch 
colony on the north-east coast of 
South America. The stamps show 
various rockets and satellites, 
including one of the American 
Ranger rockets first launched 
three years ago. This is on the 


10 plus 5 cents value pictured 
below. 

Each stamp carries a small 
premium above its face value for 
postage. The extra money raised 
by sales of the stamps will be 
1 given to the Aeronautical and 
Astronautical Foundation of 
Surinam. This is a society of 
scientists interested in flying and 
space research. 




A. french firm, Brun et Fils, has 
begun to publish catalogues 
of stamps arranged not by 
countries but by subjects. One 
is devoted to flowers, another to 
sports and Scouting, and a third 
to animals, birds, butterflies and 
insects. 

Although the books are printed 
in French, they are so well 
illustrated that they present little 
difficulty, especially to anyone 
learning French at school. The 
books (10s. 6d. each) are in handy 
pocket size and are obtainable 
from Harris Publications Ltd., 27 
Maiden Lane, London, W.C.2. 


PICK A 

TITLE AND 
AUTHOR, 
PLEASE! 



Re-arrange the letters in the words 
below to spell one of Britain’s 
leading pop groups. 

CHEST HEAR LOB 


NAMES NEEDED 

The names of two well-known 
composers inserted in the spaces 
below will form six word.; reading 
across. 

. - E - AY 

- T - ER 

- O - SE 

- M - EL 
-S -NG 

- E - SE 

ALL ANIMALS 

The names of six different animals 
are needed to complete the 
answers below. 

Corridor P . . . age 

Divided into portions S , . . . d 
Sea-snail Wh . . . 

Principle, or belief . . . ma 
To strew S , . . ter 

Thorny shrub B . . . ble 


SIGN OF THE ZODIAC 


Can you name the title and author 
of this famous book ? 

WORD-CHANGE 

Can you change PONY to FEED 
in four moves, altering only one 
letter at a time and always form-, 
ing a complete word? 



Here is one of the 12 signs of 
the Zodiac, which in astronomy is 
a belt of the sky containing the 
apparent paths of the Sun, Moon, 
and chief planets. 

The letters have been jumbled, but 
you should be able to write them 
down in the space to spell the 
name of this sign. 

j .tuinerj to puzzles are on pace 12 | 
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The ChWfen'y Newspaper, War. ^764 

C N fiction 


Led by the golden,Labrador, Luath, the” old bull-terrier Bodger, 
and Tao the Siamese had covered more than 200 miles on their 
journey home from-the place where they had . been “ boarded ” 
with a friend of their master’s. 

But in the course of their long trek they had suffered many hard¬ 
ships and these now began to tell... 

would cause, the three animals’ 
continued on their way. 

The young dog spent a restless 
night. The running sores on his 
face had been extended, by his 
continuous frantic clawing, into 
raw, inflameil patches over the 
glands on one side of his neck; 
and the spreading infection was 
making him feverish and thirsty. 
Several times he left the others 
to drink from a small lake a short 
distance away, standing chest-deep 
in the cool, soothing water. 

When the old dog woke, shiver¬ 
ing with cold, he was alone. The 
cat was some distance away, belly 
to ground and tail twitching 
excitedly, stalking his breakfast. 
Stealing through the morning air 
came a familiar smell- of smoke 
and something cooking—beckon¬ 
ing irresistibly. 

The mists were rolling back 
from the valley, and a pale sun 
was lightening the ,sky! when the 
old dog sat down outside the farm-- 
house door. He whined plaintively 
until the door swung open. 

A woman stood for a moment 
looking down in silent astonish¬ 
ment at the white bull-terrier on 
the step, and when he saw her 
face break into a smile, that past 
master in the art of scrounging 
proffered a civil paw. She bent 
down and shook it. laughing help¬ 
lessly, then invited him to follow 
her into the house. 

There could not have been 
pleasanter people or a more 
welcoming house for miles around. 
They were an elderly couple, 
James Mackenzie and his wife 
Nell, living alone now in • a big 
farmhouse which once iipon a 
time had known a succession of 
pets. 

Mrs. Mackenzie gave their 
visitor a bowl of scraps, which he 
bolted down in ravenous gulps, 
looking up then for more. 

“Why, he’s starving!” she 
exclaimed in horror, and contri¬ 
buted her own breakfast. Without 
a word Mackenzie passed over his 
plate as well. 

S OON the toast was gone too, 
and a jug of milk; and at 
last the old dog stretched oat on 
a rug by the warmth of the stove. 

Mackenzie looked down, 
chuckling appreciatively. “As 
cocksure as the devil—and as 
irresistible, aren’t you? But what 
are we going to do with you?” 

Nell passed her hand over the 
dog’s shoulder and felt the scars, 
then examined them more closely. 
She looked up, suddenly puzzled. 
“These aren’t from any dogfight," 
she said. “They’re claw marks— 
like the ones bears leave on fresh 

wood, only smaller-” 

In silence they looked down at 
the dog by their feet, digesting 
the implication, trying to fathom 
the unknown story behind the 
sinister scars. This was no bold 
aggressive adventurer—only a 
weary old dog; hungry not only 
for food but for affection. 

They searched unavailingly 
under the white coat and in the 
pink ears for an identifying 
registered tattoo, then decided 
that when Mackenzie went into 
Deepwater to fetch some new 
churns later in the day, he would 
make some inquiries there, tell 
the Provincial Police, and possibly 
put an advertisement in a city 
paper. And if nothing came of 
that ... 


9. Luath Finds 
Friends 

O VER two hundred miles now 
lay behind them, but of the 
three only the cat remained 
unscathed. 

It was the Labrador, who was 
in really poor condition: his once 
beautiful, gleaming coat was 
harsh and staring now; his 
swollen face caused by the 
imbedded porcupine quills, con¬ 
trasted horribly with his gaunt 
frame, and the pain in his infected 
jaw made it almost impossible for 
him to open his mouth, so that 
he was virtually starving. 

They were seen one morning by 
a timber-cruising forester return¬ 
ing to his jeep. They disappeared 
round a bend in the distance, and 
latex that day the forester told 
the senior forester, who roared 
with laughter, then asked him if 
he had seen- any elves skipping 
around toadstools, too? 

But inevitably the time .was 
drawing nearer when the dis¬ 
appearance of the animals must 
be uncovered, the hue and cry 
begin, and every glimpse or 
smallest piece of evidence be of 
valiie. 

A T Heron Lake, John Longridge 
and his brother were making 
plans for the last trip of the 
season. In England the excited 
Hunter family were packed in 
readiness for the voyage home. 

Soon all concerned would be 
back where they belonged, like 
pieces of a jigsaw puzzle being 
fitted together; and soon it must 
be discovered that three of the 
pieces were missing. 

Sublimely unaware of the com¬ 
motion and worry, tears and 
heartbreak that their absence 



JOURNEY 


by SheiBa Burnford 


“Then I guess we’re landed with 
you for good, you disreputable 
old hobo!” said Mackenzie cheer¬ 
fully, prodding his delighted 
audience with an experienced foot, 
so that the dog rolled over on 
his back with a blissful sigh. \ 
Earlier that morning; Mackenzie 
hadiseeri a flight of mallards going 
down in the direction of :the small 
lake fed by the creek running 
through the farm. It was still 
early enough to walk over to see 
if they were still there, so he put 
a handful of shells in his pocket. 


the large head of a dog swimming 
towards it. 

The sound of a shot and the 
splash of a duck had had the same 
effect on the Labrador as a 
trumpet call to an old, war horse, 
and , drew him as irresistibly. 
Without -a second’s hesitation he 
had plunged in for the retrieve, 
only to find that he. was unable 
to open his mouth to grasp the 
heavy duck properly, and was 
forced to tow it ashore by a 
wingtip. 

He emerged from the water 20 


JUST 

LIKE 

FATHER! 



with nylon attachment, 
weights, and single hooks. 
Complete in strong linen bag. 

Send NOW 12/11 P-O. to: 

Wm* PENN LTD. (Dept. CW1 
585 High Road, Finchley, London, N.12 


EVERY MONDAY PRICE ONE SHILLING 

The educational magazine for 
the older child to make learn¬ 
ing fun. 2B targe pages of 
superbly illustrated features. 

am 


EVERY MONDAY PRICE ONE SHILLING 

Full of colourful and exciting 
pictures. The magazine that 
starts young children on the 
road to Looking and Learning. 
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REAL BARGAINS 

in British Commonwealth stamps. 
Send for Approvals and learn 
about most amazing Free Stamps 
Scheme. Please tell your parents. 

A. WRlCHTr 72 Chaworth Rood, 
West Bndgford, Notts* 



Luath emerged from the water, the duck hanging from his mouth 

From the Watt Disney film. The Incredible Journey 


took down an old pump gun from 
the wall and set off. 

H ALFWAY over the still misty 
fields, he stopped to load 
his gun, then walked quietly 
towards the cover of the alders 
fringing the little lake. Peering 
through the branches, he saw six 
mallards about halfway across," 
just out of range. 

With the wind the way it was, 
he might wait all day for a shot, 
unless something startled them on 
the other side. 

But even as he turned away, he 
saw a disturbance in the reeds 
across the water. Simultaneously, 
quacking loudly in alarm, the 
mallards took off in a body. 

Mackenzie fired twice as they 
came over, one bird plummeting 
into the water and the other land¬ 
ing with a thud on the shore 
nearby. He picked this one up, 
thinking that he would have to 
bring the light canoe for the other, 
when he saw to his astonishment 


feet from the man, the beautiful 
greenhead trailing from its out¬ 
stretched wing, the sun striking 
the iridescent plumage. The 
Labrador looked doubtfully at 
the stranger, and Mackenzie stared 
back in open-mouthed amazement. 

For a moment the two were 
frozen in a silent tableau, then the 
man recovered himself. 

“ fTOOD dog! ” he said quietly, 
x-» holding out one hand. 
“Well done ! Now bring it to me.” 

The dog advanced hesitantly, 
dragging the bird. 

’’Give!’’ said Mackenzie, as the 
dog still hesitated. 

The dog walked siowly forward, 
releasing his hold, and now 
Mackenzie saw with horror that 
one side of his face was swollen 
out of all proportion, the skin 
stretched so tautly that the eyes 
were mere slits, and one rigid lip 
pulled back over the teeth. Stick¬ 
ing out like evil little pins on a 
rounded cushion of raw skin were 
several quills, deeply embedded. 


11 

Every rib showed up under the 
wet coat, and when the dog 
shook himself, Mackenzie saw 
him stagger. 

Mackenzie made up his mind 
' quickly: no matter whose, this 
dog was desperately in need of 
urgent treatment; the quills must 
be extracted at once before the 
infection spread farther. 

He picked up the ducks, patted 
the dog’s head reassuringly, then: 
“Heel!” he said firmly. 

To his relief the dog fell in 
behind unquestioningly, following 
him back to the farmhouse, his 
resistance weakened to the point 
where he longed only to be back 
in the well-ordered world of 
human beings, that solid world 
where men commanded and dogs 
obeyed. 

Crossing the fields, the stranger 
padding trustingly at his heels, 
Mackenzie suddenly remembered 
the other dog, and frowned in 
bewilderment. How many more 
unlikely dogs in need of succour 
would turn up today? 

His long, early morning shadow 
fell over the wood-pile, and the 
sleepy Siamese cat sunning himself 
there lay camouflaged by stillness 
as he passed, unobserved by the 
man, but - acknowledged by the 
dog with a brief movement of his 
tail and head. 

MACKENZIE finished cleaning 
-fTA up the Labrador's face 
nearly an hour later. He had 

extracted the quills with a pair of 
pliers; one had worked its way 
into the mouth and had to be 
removed from within, but the dog 
had not growled once, ’ only 
whimpering when the pain was 
most intense, and had shown 
pathetic gratitude when it was 
over, trying to lick the man’s 
hands. 

AH through the operation, the 
door leading out of the kitchen 
to a back room had shaken and 
rattled to the accompaniment of 
piteous whining. The old dog had 
been so . much in the way when 
Mackenzie was working, pushing 
against his hand and obviously 
worried that they were going to 
do his companion some harm, that 
Mrs. Mackenzie had finally enticed 
him outside. 

Now she opened the door, and 
the old dog shot out in a fury, 
prepared to do battle on behalf 
of his friend. But he drew up all 
at once, and a comical, puzzled 
expression spread across his face 
as he saw Luath peacefully 
lapping up a bowl of milk. 

It was evident by their recogni-. 
tion and devotion that they came 
from the same home—a home 
which did not deserve to have 
them, as Mrs. Mackenzie said 
angrily, still upset by the gaunt 
travesty of a dog that had 
appeared. But Mackenzie pointed 
out that they must have known 
care' and appreciation, as both 
had such friendly, assured disposi- 
. tions. This made it all the harder 
to understand why they should be 
roaming such solitary and for¬ 
bidding country. The possibilities 
were endless, and only one thing 
was certain—that they had been 
on the road long enough for scars 
to heal and quills to work their 
way inside a mouth; and long 
enough to know starvation. 

“The Labrador- looks like a 
skeleton,” said Mr. Mackenzie, “he 
wouldn’t have got much farther. 
I’ll shut them in the stable when 
I go to Deepwater; we don’t want 
them wandering off again. Now, 
Nell, are you quite sure that you 
want to take on two strange dogs? ” 

“Y WANT them,” she said 

A simply, “for as long as they 
will stay.” 

To be continued 

0 Sheila Burnford, 1964 
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THE MAKING OF AN ATHLETE —Relay Racing 


'J'HE 


The main sports arena at the Crystal Palace. The swimming hall, 
which is of Olympic standard, is seen in the background ; 

'THE great new Crystal Palace National Recreation Centre 
* opens on Saturday, with a training course (organised by 
the Southern Counties AAA) for athletes between the ages of 
15 and 19. 

Sponsored by the famous “ Ovaltine ” firm, the course will begin 
with the arrival of the athletes on Saturday, when they will be 
divided into groups to train in the seven events. It is potable that 
the pole vault training will be with the controversial glass fibre 
pole. 

There will also be physical training, lectures, demonstrations, 
and a visit (on Monday) to the Inter-County Championships and 
British Games at the White City. Tuesday will be the last day 
of the course. 

A CN Sports Reporter went, along to see the athletics arena 
at the Crystal Palace the other day, and here he describes what 


Sprint Relay (4 x 110 yards) is run in lanes, the baton 
being handed over within a marked zone or “box” 33 
yards long (changed recently from 22 yards). 

■.. The outgoing runner waits at 

: the beginning of the “box,” and 

■ as the incoming runner approaches, 

• starts to run FLAT OUT so that 
: the baton is received while both 
5 are travelling at full speed. 

• Failure to take over the baton 

• within the 33 yards limit will 
; result in disqualification. 

| When choosing a relay team and 
| the order they should run in, 
: much care should be exercised. 

■ It should be remembered that the 
: first runner starts from blocks and 

■ has to run a greater “effective 
! distance ” than the rest; the 
: middle two run slightly less, 

• while the last runner covers the 

■ shortest' distance of the four. 
: (This effective distance is that 

■ over which the runner actually 

• carries the baton.) 

5 Tests should be carried out on 
5 the team over these distances arid 
: the winners should be given pre- 

■ ference for the equivalent type 

■ of legs run in the relay. For 
: instance, a good 220-yards 

■ specialist might do better over 
j the longer kg than a 100-yard 
: sprinter. 

• These tests should be conducted 
! on bends as well as on the 
; straight, because some people are 
‘ natural bend runners while others 


F. J. Horwill 

Senior Honorary Amateur 
Athletic Association Coach 
Here is another in a series of 
instructional articles specially 
written for C N 


box; when the incoming runner 
hits the mark, start running FLAT 
OUT and after six strides have 
been taken the arm and hand 
should be extended backwards to 
receive the baton. Do not start 
running with the hand and arm 
already extended, but get up 
speed first. 

An observer should note 
whether the baton is received 
within two yards of the outgoing 
edge of the box. If it is four 
yards within, it is too far away 
and the mark can be put down 
a further stride away. If the 
baton is received outside the 
“box,” then the mark should be 
brought nearer. 

The same incoming and out¬ 
going runners should be used dur¬ 
ing all' trials. Where there is a 
team change, further practice 
must be done to find the right 
mark. 

To receive the baton, stand with 
the left leg forward, the. right leg 
being behind in a crouch position; 
the right arm should be held for¬ 
ward to keep the balance; the face 
should be turned to the right of 


cannot get into their stride. It 
is also difficult for a tall runner 
to pass the baton to a short one, 
while some runners never quite 
learn to receive a baton properly, 
and their positions- will have to 
be altered to cover up their weak¬ 
nesses. 


left to watch the feet of the 
incoming runner hit the mark. 

The downwards method of 
baton changing is the best. The 
receiver extends the arm to the 
rear with the palm facing upwards 
and above hip level: the incoming 
runner holds the baton at one 
end and places the front end on 
to the receiver’s palm with a 
downwards action. This method 
obviates changing the baton from 
one hand to the other by the 
receiving runner. If the starting 
runner holds it in bis right hand 
he will place it in the left band 
of the second runner; the baton 
is then correctly placed for the 
right hand of the third, and so 
on. 

Care should be taken lo keep 
well to the right of your lane 
when receiving with the left hand, 
and well to the left when doing 
so with the right hand. 

Next week: Triple Jump 

• Note how Mary Rartd 
. has her palm turned up¬ 
wards to receive the baton 
from Madeleine Cobb 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 


he saw. 

I made straight for the main 
sports arena in which all the out¬ 
door athletics events will he held. 
It is a spacious-looking place, with 
seating accommodation for 12,000 
people, 4,000 of them under an 
eye-catching roof. Beyond stood 
the great swimming hall, a glass 
structure which glistened in the 
sunlight. 

The accommodation for specta¬ 
tors runs about halfway round 
the arena, and on the other side 
there is an area for field events. 
There are cinder tracks with eight 
lanes over which hangs lighting for 
evening events or training sessions. 

In the centre of the arena is a 
pitch for soccer, rugby, or hockey. 
It will be no new centre to soccer, 
however, for here—although, of 


course, the turf has been relaid— 
were played all the FA Cup Finals 
between 1895 and 1914. Towering 
high above the arena were the 
floodlights which will allow 
matches to be played in the even¬ 
ing. 

This sports stadium is only part 
of the great Recreation Centre, 
whose 36 acres include facilities for 
basketball and lawn tennis, judo 
and squash, and indoor athletics 
and cricket. 

Run by the Central Council of 
Physical Recreation, the Centre is 
the first of its kind in Britain. It 
is the first to provide our athletes 
with the facilities enjoyed by 
sports-minded countries like the 
United States and Russia, and 
many in Europe. K. R. 


Team Work 

Emphasis on finding the right 
TEAM—not necessarily the fastest 
sprinters—is the thing to 
remember. 

In the 110 and 220 yards races 
the baton changes are non-visual; 
that is, the receiving athlete does 
not look back to receive the baton 
but extends a hand backwards to 
grasp it Many athletes make 
hard work of this baton-changing 
when an hour’s intelligent prac¬ 
tice each week would get them 
near perfection. Practice and 
plenty of it is the answer. 

Mark out a line six strides away 
from the receiving end of the 


ALL-ROUND ALFIE 





(P. 2) Crossword Puzzle : ACROSS : 
1 Stars. 4 Galileo. 8 Condemn. 
9 Yearn. 10 Eclipse. 11 Tenor. 
12 Solent. 15 Ferret. 18 Cubic. 

19 Advance. 22 Barge. 23 Lenient. 
24 Allergy. 25 Style. DOWN: 
1 Success. 2 Annul. 3 Steep. 
4 Ganges. 5 Layette. 6 Learner. 
7 Owner. 13 Liberal. 14 Nuclear, 
16 Theatre. " 17 Faulty. 18 Cobra. 

20 Venus. 21 Needy. 

(P. 10) : Title and Author, Please ! 
Three Men In A Boat by Jerome K. 


Jerome. Word-change : Pony, pond, 
fond, fend, feed. Pop, Stars : The 
Bachelors. Sign of the Zodiac : Libra, 
the Scales. All Animals : P-ass-age ; 
s-hare-d ; wh-elk ; dog-ma ; s-cat-ter, 
b-ram-ble. Names Needed 


Sum Puzzle 
6+4—2=8 
6—4x2=4 
6x4x2=48 
64-4+2 = 5 
6*4-2=22 
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F RE ET"~ 
FILMS 


FOR YTOHJR 
HOLIDAY ! 


SMD VOW 

FOR THIS 
AMAZING 
GENUINE. ' 
OFFER 



Wo. 

ku/t rlwOytoffuc 

EXPENSES ! 


ENCLOSE SIX PENNY STAMPS (for postage & pkg.) 
STATING SIZE (120, 620 or 127) of FREE FILM RE¬ 
QUIRED AND RECEIVE BY RETURN YOUR FREE 
FILM. LIMITED NUMBER AVAILABLE—SO SEND 
AT ONCE. Your cash refunded if not delighted. 

FREEFIUIS ( CNv'i) LONDOn|*SW?6 
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